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comfiture earlier in the year. With the Eastern Question
reopened, France might find fresh opportunities to gain ad-
vantages at the cost of Germany. The new situation demanded
an ambassador with whom he could establish different relations,
for he now hated Gontaut-Biron as only he could hate. When
Bismarck poured out his soul to Russell the latter was truly
distressed, for he considered his French colleague not only
amiable, but one of the most honourable French gentlemen he
had ever met, and he told Bismarck so. Bismarck replied that he
was unable to transact business with an ambassador inexperienced
in diplomacy who seemed to have learned his profession from
French novels and old memoirs, but Lord Odo defended his
absent colleague, maintaining that "there might be some
advantage in dealing with an honourable French gentleman,
straightforward, honest and intelligent, who brought a fresh
unsophisticated mind, free from the diplomatic traditions of the
empire to receive the impressions Prince Bismarck wished to
convey to the French Government."

Bismarck listened with no great pleasure to this defence, and
cynically rejoined that he was not so unsophisticated as Lord
Odo Russell seemed to think. He was under Jesuit influence and
constantly associated with them, such a man was not a fit
representative of France in Germany. But this shot missed fire,
for Lord Odo courteously reminded him that there was after all
nothing necessarily sinister if a devout Catholic, speaking no
German, sought the congenial society of his fellow co-religion-
ists. This reminder only roused him to fresh attacks. In order
to prove to Russell that his colleague was a crafty intriguer, he
came down to the real cause of all his irritable hatred against
Gontaut-Biron. He said that he had absolute proof that he had
used his time in St. Petersburg the year previously to stir up
Russia to interfere to enforce a peace that was not threatened.
Once started on this theme, Bismarck did not seem able to stop,
and the uncomfortable Ambassador had to listen to a long tirade
that was so bitter, and involved so many members of St. Peters-
burg and Berlin society, that he did not even feel justified in
placing it on record.1 Then, quoting from Reuss's despatches

lc'Prince Bismarck then entered into details, and mentioned various incidents
and names connected with Petersburg and Berlin society to illustrate the
ultramontane and anti-German sympathies of the French Ambassador which I
refrain from placing on record in this despatch.*'